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claimants to the same dignity. So far from feeling
compunction at attacking his liege, Edward con-
stantly referred to his subject, " Sir Philip of Valois,"
while his partisans could now assert that they were
defending their feudal superior against his revolted
vassals. In these considerations may be found the
first cause which led to the making of the claim.
But another circumstance had great weight. To the
feudal mind the only reasonable wars were those
waged for the recovery or retention of feudal pos-
sessions. A war in defence of trade did not appeal
to the baronial mind, which disdained such sordid
considerations. Edward, on the other hand, was
really fighting for his trade, and thus his cause
needed strengthening from the feudal standpoint.
A few unimportant towns were perhaps at stake,
but their recovery would not have been enough for
Edward's purpose. He wished to humble France to
such a degree as to prevent all possibility of future
interruption of English trade, and in order to rouse
the enthusiasm of the barons it was necessary to put
forward a great ideal. The revival of the question of
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou might have answered
the purpose, but the claim to the whole of France
was a much larger conception and, for the reasons
already given, one better calculated to serve his pur-
pose. Moreover, on the Oriental merchant's system
of starting from an extravagantly high price and
gradually coming down, the very vastness of Edward's
claim would enable England to treat from a position
of greater advantage. It was for such reasons as
these that the claim was brought forward, as a